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ABSTBACT 

This paper describes how the School of Education at 
Indiana University intends to take maximum advantage of available 
resources during the coming 5 years. It is organized around four 
primary functions of the School of Education and discusses how each 
of these functions contributes to the overall mission of the school 
to deal with problems of educational change. For each function, 
specific operational examples are cited. The four functions are a) to 
prepare professional personnel who are able to stimulate, plan, 
manage, and evaluate educational change; b) to produce basic 
knowledge about education necessary and sufficient to support 
educational change; c) to develop products, practices, and procedures 
aimed at promoting and facilitating change in education; and d) to 
establish and maintain synergistic relationships between the School 
of Education and its clients that enable all parties to respond 
positively to the need for educational change. Appended is an outline 
of target objectives and priorities. (DDO) 
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r PREFACE 

In late November, 1972, the School of Education Policy Council approved 
the appointment of a three-member coimnlttee, which was termed the Five' Year 
Planning Committee* Our appointment was prorated by Chancellor Carter's 
request for a statement from the faculty regarding Its views about the 
future of the School of Education for &hfl( f Ivi^^year (>etlod 1^ 

Int December we drafted a "broad-brush*' statement to meet a December 15 
submlsfiion deadline. Re^ettablyr, there was nio time to dubject the statement 
to faculty perusal and criticism prior to its submlsalono 

Throughout January and February we used our December etatement as a 
device for soliciting faculty oplnlon.'^-vDuring this two-^month period, we 
held five, open faculty hearings, interviewed each divisional director and 
met with their advisory committees, conducted approximately 30 interviews 
with individual faculty members and administrators, and presented our early 
findings to the Policy Coancli._ 

On the basis ox the reactions we received to our December statement, 
we elected to prepare aa entirely new document, 'one that se^xoed better 
designed to capture the spirit of the School of Education than our caarller 
statement had done. In our opinion, the present report is much superior 
to the one submitted in December primarily because it reflects much better 
than before the views of our colleagues. 

Never tMless^^ J^^^^^^ 

because we have not had an opportunity to circulate the present draft to 
the faculty and to secure its reactions. This will be done in March and 

11 
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April. For the present, however, the teport must be treated as a Committee 
report. 

We would like to express our gratitude to the large number of faculty 
mambers who have been interested in this report and who shared their views 
fully « We have used their ideas without individual acknowledgment, as we 
attempted to prepare a document that was broadly representative of current 
faculty opinion. 

Five Year Planning Committee 

Howard D. Meh linger 
Marianne H. lfitche 11 
Robert H. Shaffer 



. ,> I. rDJTRODUCTION 

The luiln problem with cliches is that they are so trite. It is not 
that the Ideas contained by cliches have proved weak, it is that intelligent 
people grow weary of hearing them expressed* An Intellectual earns respect 
by voicing new ideas, not by exclaiming the comnonplace. For him a cliche, 
like poor grammar ^ is the trademark of a low-voltage thinker. 

But aversion to cliches can have negative consequences for a univer-- 
sity. Take the concept of "social change" for instance. No one is likely 
to heap praise upon a professor who announces that Americans are living In 
an era of rapid social change, that the pace of change itself seems to be 
increasing, and that many people have trouble coping with rapid social 
change • Few would argue with the statement. Nor would most oppose: the 
notion that rapid social change holds consequences for the role of state 
universities In society* Yet, few departments, divisions or schools within 
Indiana University seem to have considered fully what th^ phenomenon of 
rapid social change means for their traditional missions* Why this is so 
is not entirely clear* Perhaps one reason is that it is difficult to 
maintain Intellectual interest in a phenomenon so commonplace that it 
appears daily in the newspapers • 

Nevertheless, while Individuals acquire credit by giving expression 
to "new" Ideas, some of which prove to be useless while others are worthy, 

_te(y?ituj^^^^ -foundations^ Administrators. — 

cannot afford to worry long about whether an idea is trite; rather, they 
must be certain that existing programs and recommendations for new programs 
rest upon substantial and relatively enduring Judgments about social reality 



The fact ^hat ve,a.:re living in. the midst, of. rapid, social change cannot 
be ignored* Indeed, it is the fundaii^ental condition to be addres8€id in planning 
for ^be future of Indiana University. ..And if irapidi» social change holds 
signli^icance for the University as a whole, it is no .less important for one 
of the University's largest division^. — the School o£ Education*. Few segjnients 
of AiDeripaii sopiety haye been affepted more by soc4al change than the^ schools • 
Bach day, newspapers and Jpurn^la. report ;,eyent8 that are: In^ of conflict 

and change in foncal education. Probably; inore books \have been* pidilished about 
schools, their problemcf, their need to^ change, etc., during, the. past ten years 
than during any previous decade.' the readers of these, books are no 

longer, limited to professional educators^ Som^ books > such as Pea th at an 
Early A^e (Kozol), Crisis in the Classroom (Silberman) and DeschoollngLSocletv 
(Illich) have . appeared on lists of nationally best-^selling books ; 

In often ad . hoc , largely piece-meal» a^d .essentliailly unsystematic ways j 
various Indivldua^ls and 8ub-> divisions within the Scbool of Education have - 
been gr£^ppllng with problei^s of educational change {or some; tiise. But until v 
the present there has been no effort to.make ^^problema.a£ educational change'^ : 

the focus of the School of Education* The fact that educational c^nge h^s ^ 

become and will continue to be the; overriding issue in education leads us 
to conclude /i:hat treating matters associated with educational change should 
become ..the primary mission of the Indiana University; School of Education. 
All of thelSchoolVs various resources, activities, and programs shbul^^^^ 
linked to this overarching purpose ^ 
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A focus on educatlorial change can yield various benefits for the 
School of Education. Fir^t of all» it encourages a' futurist orientation ^ 
on the part of the faculty and establishes norms proinotlxig self-renewal and 
professional growth* Xt lends assurance thiat the Sthoal of Education will 
mobilize its resources effectively fot what is fundamentally imp^ 
should stimulate greater c6ordinati<m and interaction amohg individuals and 
groups;. and It will generate operational criteria for. administratbfs to 
employ In determining which current activiti^is can be eliminated; which 
should be supported^ and which -new activities must b<5 launchedi. finally^ 
it identifies a mission for the School bf Education that is beyond the 
reach of other teacher training instltutions-within the state dnd few within ' 
the:,natiqn«;. ' • ■ .\ '■ . ^. 3.. .-r ' • :;• 

In the pages that follow we have ident If led four nia j or f uhc t ions 
performed by the School of Educat lon«^ We Shall provide ^concrete 
lllustrationa of these -functions and Ic^dlcat^ how these functions merjge 
dynamically in addressing problems of educatibnal change. Because these 
four functions have special maanlng when perceived In terms of the ' • 

*In organizing this document we have departed from the jguidellnes 
contained in the memo dated February 2« 1973. We are fully aware of the 
Importance of the questions contained in the guidelines. Nevertheless^ 
we found the format imposed by the guidelines constraining. Throughout the 
document we have tried to respond to the **8pirit" of ' the guidelines; using 

a„foriaat_and„sty.le„that_made_greatest- sense to us.--^--N^ an , 

appendix to the document we have responded as best we could^ in outline 
form, to the questions posed by the guidelines. Thus, we have tried to 
present the School of Education in a manner we prefer, while also making 
an effort to provide data in a form most useful to the Chancellor's Office. 
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characteristics of a professional school, it Is necessary to indicate briefly 
what some of these characteristics are and hc;w they relate to the Indiana 
University School of Education. 

The Role of a Professional School of Education ^ Unlike a liberal 
arts college, a professional school has a clearly defined constituency 
that it must serve* Today, problems arising from the need for rapid 
educational change trigger most of the demands generated by our clients. 
Whether these clients are elementary school teachers .who are demanding new 
programs to enhance reading skills of Indiana youngsters, whether . they are 
principals and superintendents searching for teachers and support personnel 
who possess unusual professional talents, whether it is the Indiana State 
Department of Public Instruction or the U.S. Office of JBducatipn seeking 
advice on new programs they wish to begin, or whether it is the Minister of 
Education in Chile seeking advice and support for a program to advance 
literacy within his nation, the Indiana University School of Education is 
being asked to help others cope with the need to effect broad changes In 
educational programs. 

Because It is a professional school possessing a faculty with a wide 
range of interests and talents, the Indiana University School of Education 
is able to respond to issues relating to educational change better than 
most other institutions. Small liberal arts colleges can offer the cmirses 
that are necessary to certify teachers, but they do not employ the type of 
faculty that can prepare teachers who display unique competencies. Itony 
institutions have individuals who conduct research on problems of education. 
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but paly a professional school with the resources of Indiana University can ' 
link research to the development of solutions to operating problems in 
education. And because it is a professional school that has a responsibility 
to service ilts clients^ the Indiana University School of Bducetion has a v 
capability tp deal with important educational problems that are of relatflvely 
low concern to a, small college that certifies only a few teachers annXially* 
Moreover^ a professional school based in a major university such as Indiana i 
University can tap the resources availably in other idivislons of the univer- 
sity in order to mount a powerful effort to effect education. - 

The effort to effect change in education requires the capacity to 
work broadly^ through training professional personnel^ research« development» 
and service. No one function can be eHmlnated without affecting the overall 
mission of the School of Education. All are significant : to the maintenance 
of a strong p^cpgram. 

In 1973> it is necessary to apprlase this, mission of the. School of: 
Education in the light >of anticipated limitations on the amount of appropriated 
funds available to the University. Even more than in the past « it is 
imperative to .decide between what is absolutely essantlai for the long-term 
health of the institution and the fulfillment of its mission and what is 
expendable. 

We believe that a future stabilization or a decline in appropriated 
funds should be met in two ways: by seeking compensating funds from sources 
outside of the University and /or by sloivring down the pace at which the 
School of Education attempts to achieve specific goals while adhering to 
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the overall mission* Harsh financial conditions should not be met by the 
elimination of one or more essentiall functions* Program decisions should 
be on the basis of the extent to which individual programs contribute to 
or fail to contribute to the overall mission of the School of Education* 

We have no illusions about the difficulties the University would face 
during the years inmed lately ahead should severe limitations on appropriated 
funds continue* However, in the past, the School of Education has been able 
to capitalize upon its national prominence to attract outside sources of 
funds, and we expect to be equally. If not more successful, in the future 
in attracting support* Obviously, the ability to attract support stems from 
the overall strength of the School of Education* Any slippage of strength 
would lead to a decline in outside support and to an ever greater reliance 
upon appropriated revenues* 

It makes no sense to separate ^'hard" money from "soft" money iri' 
projecting the future of a dynamic School of Education* Certaiji important 
activities of the School of Education (e;gr,, pte^ service teacher education)- 
will continue to be supported primarily, from appropriated funds, while 
other activities (e.g*, research and develojnoent) will contltiue to depend * 
in part upon sources outside of the Un^lyersity as these attract the interest 
of foundations and goverimient agencies* One type of Activity cannot be 
deemed more Important than, the other; all are essential* What is required 
is maximum possible support from appropriated sources coordinated with an 
aggressive search for fimds outside of the University in order to maintain 
an Increasingly. effective and prestigious School of Education* 
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In order to describe how the School of Education latenda to take 
maximum advantage of available resources < during the. years Immediately ahead » 
ve have organised tb^ rc^^ialnder of this paper around four pi^ixnary functions 
of the School of Education,^ Within the space available we have Indicated 
hew each of theae functions contributes to. the overall mission of th«& 
School to deal with problems of educatiocial change; Afhlle a mission ^ > 
focusing upon change obviously has implications for the structure and 
organization of the School of Education itself » these questions cannot be ; 
treated here» although w6 have occasionally referred to specific ways in 
which the School has organized itself in order to bettet' accomiK^te one of * 
the fuactlone or an aspe^sti of it. For each function we: have bited specif IteV 
operational examples.- Our examples only begin to tap the range of illustra* - ' 
tions that might have been cited. Other, equally important programs and r 
activities are not mentioned .because of lack of space* • 

The four functions are: :« - ; ^^ « i/ ' 

1. r To prepare professional pars onn > et who are able to. stimulatev 

p lan> maK^<^ e « an^ evaluate, edugational change^ 

2. To produce basic knowledge about ^duration necessary and 
sufficient to support educational change . - 

3. To develop products, practices; and- procedures at 
promoting and facilitating clian^a in education s 

4. . To establish and maijitaln synergistic relationships between 

: th)e Schpol of Education and Its clients that enable all parties 
to respond, positively to the need for educational change . 
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These four functions are Inextricably linked to one anoti er and 
contribute individually and mutually to the effort of the School of 
Education to treat issues relating to educational change,' 
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II* FOUR MAJOR FUHqPIOHS 

1# To Prepare Professional Personnel Who Are Able to Stiimilate, Plan, 
Manage, and Evaluate Educational Change « 

One of the principal ways that a School of Education can respond to 

educational change is to train those professionals who mus^ d^al with 

educational change each day» A majority of these people are found in 

schools and colleges. Others do not hold positions in formal educational 

institutions but are found in government agencies^ research instltutest 

foundations, etc* that maintain a direct link with schools and their 

problems* 

It would be difficult to identify a type of educational setting in 
which the Impact of the Indiana University School of Educaticm is missing* 
If the School of Education is serious about focusing on educational change » 
it must continue to prepare people for diverse careers in education* In 
the pages that follow we shall examine programs for pre-servlce and in» 
service education of elementary and secondary school teachers^ for pre* 
service and. in-service preparation of school personnel other than classroom 
teachers, and for advanced graduate study in education* 

Pre^Servlce Education of Elementary and Secondairv School Teachers * 
Throughout the late 1950's and early 1960's a national shortage of certified 
school teachers led many institutions » including Indlaaa University, to 
train as mac^ teachers as possible, as efficiently as possible. At one time 
the School of Education certified more than 2,000 teachers annually, the 
largest j>rogram in the nation* Both the characteristics of the market and 
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the need to nt±Hze, School o£ Education professors In as economic ^ way 
as possible contributed to the preparation o£ teachers ^^ho were expected 
to fit easily into nearly any kind of school* For example » a teacher seeking 
a position in a rural school received training identical to one who would 
find employment in au inner-city school* Very little special tailoring was 
possible for students who had special subject matter interests. Whatever 
majors they might have purjmed in the College^ of Arts and Sciences » they 
found themselves in most of their professional education courses with 
people whose career interests were quite different from their own. 

The teacher market la different today than in' the 1960'd. iSchool 
administrators have become more selective in whom they hlte. In' the 1970*8 
the demand for generalist, all^^purpose. teachers is b^lng replaced by a call 
for teachers who are distinguished by having' unuisual skills^ abilities^ 
and interests. Today » schools are: seeking teachers who would like to 
teach la "alternative schoola/' who can work as remedial reading teachers » 
who can teach English as a *'second language^" who ate prepared to Join a 
"humanities team/' etc. More than in the past School^i of Education will 
be required to provide alternative routes in teacher training fot their 
students. The mass production approach to teacher education is no longer 
appropriate. 

Cognizant of the shift underway nationally in the expectations for 
teachers, the School of Education began ^to reorganize itself three years 
agOo The first step was to establish the Center for Innovation in Teacher 
Education (CUE) which servGid as a rallying point ^for those faculty seeking 
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support for experiments in teacher education. This gave way to the 
Commission on Teacher Education (COTE) which established various task 
forces to examine teacher education at Indiana University and to produce 
reconsnendations for change* These recotnmendatious led to the establishment 
in 1972 of the new Division of Teacher Education^ imder the auspices of the 
new Div.isiony faculty and students are coming together in new combinational 
cutting across former departmelat lines and traditional training programs, 
in order to. prepare teacherls who will possess unusual and specialized 
talents and who are t»etter prepared to effect changes in traditional patterns 
of schooling. The emphasis within thef new Divlsioa on "alternative paths 
of teacher training" is expected to inetrease the demand for teachers 
prepared by Indiana University at the adme tlm^ that other institutions 
are being, forced to cut. slsnlficantly the numbers of teachers' they prepare. 

The Indiana University plan for the reorganization of teacher' 
educatioQi Is being watched by other Institution^ and' seems certain to 
have an Impact beyond Indiana. The U^S. Office of Educatioii has made a 
substantial investment in thi& plan ($500«000 for the first year alone) 
both as a way of encouraging the' reform* locally and In the expectation 
that the ];.U. model will establish patterns for oth^r, large^ state univer* 
sities to follow* 

Recently* soma have argued that the j^resent market situation for 
teachers Indicates that this would be a good time for the large state 
universities to withdraw from or reduce their Investment In teacher 
education. Such an action would be a tragic mistake. It lis precisely 



the . ^rge universities that 1^ remain in teacher education; if the schoolf 
are to have available the kinds of teachers they need. 

No other Institution in the State of Ihdlaha can imdfdh' t^^ capacity 
of Indiana University, Blooplhgtony to prepare' h 

for diverse and Increasingly specialized t^le in schools^ wHlle inalntaihlng 
hi^h standards. This unique capacity rests primarily upco th'e^^ 
of talented people who are available to assist In teachet plreimrdt^^^^ 
Many of these people are faculty members in the' School of Eda^^ 
is large enough and distinguished enough to attract national leaders in 
various fields of study. Other faculty are found in other dlvislbEis of 
the University 9 especially the College of Arts and Sclenb^St where future 
high school physics teachers learn physics from physic ists^ art teachers 
study with artists, imisic teachers with musicians » hlstdry teachers with 
historians;* etc. Only a nulti-univerdity can assemble ran!ge of 

human and material resources thait iare needed to prepare teachia fs adequately 
today and for the future. While the drastic shortage of teachers -merely to 
fill classes: is over, the need for highly qWllfied' teachers^^^^l^ . 
as ever. Compared to other teacher training institutional/ IndlaM 
sity will have little trotible continuing 1 6 t>la(ce itls^ g^ 

There are other compelling reasons why Ualversity canhdt 

abolish or reduce its emphasis upon pre-^service teacher educatioui: While 
it is true that many students have opportunities for teacher education at 
regional campuses of Indiana University and at other colleges near their 
homest many students throughout the state want to attend Indiana University* 
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Bloomlngton; and they wish to prepare for a career In teaching while they 
are h^re. We cannot ajad. should not at: t^^ students from becosDing 

teachers because they elected, to attend Indiana UnlverBlty, Blocimlngton. 

Jfa^'Servlce Education for Elementary and .Secondary School .TeaChera ; 
In Indiana^ teachers are first certified proyjj^slonally to teach for five 
years .only« In. order to acquire a ^^professipiial- teaching certificate; 
along with, three years of successful teachings they must earn a master's 
degree in the first five years after receiving the: bachelt^r's degt^^ 
The rule that teachers imist earn a master \8j^Sree yl^^ 
provides an opport.unl|:y to effect improvements In school Instriictldn. 

To date^. relatively llt;tle has been don$ to exploit the opportunities 
available, through In- service education. Wh^la^a large number of teachers / 
return to Jndlana University eaoh year for graduate, study* >J.ittle effort 
has been made to daslga special programs for these; teachers* Faculty^ 
attention has been directed, primarily at .the reform of pr^^scirvice teacher 
education and advanced graduate study for doctpr^^I students*** 

*The School of Education awarded 1,332 spaster's degrees in L971-*72. 
**There are exceptions to this statement. For example, a new program 
enables elemeataxy teachers,, ais well as spiepial.edjijtoat Ion teachers-, to' 
prepare for roles as "resource teachers" for special education. The 
teachers participate in a fields-based training program, leadlniig to; a 
master's degree In special education. As a result of their training, they 
are prepared to take .positions dLn schools, as consultantb. to other teachers 
on special education problems. 
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It seems clear that if thet School of Education hopiets to effect change^ 
in the public 8chool8» it xmiet be prepared to act more aggressively than a 
before tO: establish programs that attract teachers who are teaching .currently. 
Special coursies^ Institutes » and degree programs should be established that ' 
will attract a higher number of teachers to the Bloomington ciampus for 
evening courses during the academic year and for study during the summer. 
Greater cooperation between the College of Arts and Sciences and the School 
of Education is also needed in order to enhance further the appex^l of M.A«T« 
programs for teachers, ^ 

Equally If not more important is the need to design grjaduate level 
programs that teachers can take without attending classes in Bloomlngton^ . 
During the past two years Indiana. University has cooperated with other . 
state colleges and universities to produce a course for teachers on E^st 
Asia, taught primarily via television* The success this project bas 
enjoyed is causing others to begin planning additional courses, that could 
be taught by the closed-circuit, television network. At the sane time a 
growing nufldber of In-service programs are being of ; 
cooperative efforts , of the Division of Continuing Education and .the School 
of Education. Students are abl^e to earn graduate credit through a form 
of corraspondence study* This Is a promising developmenti that oeema. 
certain to strengthen our Impact on the schools/ increase the number of 
our students, and produce ecpncnales in operation. 

Another kind of in-service program that will grow in importance during- 
the next five years Is one in which one or more Indiana University faculty 
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membere journey to school altes to provide instruction that has been designed 
specifically to satisfy a need identified by the school system itself. 
Thus» as an illustration, it is likely that the full^-tixne instructional 
load of a faculty member during one year could be devoted to helping a 
school systcua remode! ita sciehce education program. During the year the 
faculty, loember would offer courses^ seminar a, and coUbquia for the teachers 
who were working together to improve their science program; Federal 
Intentions to return money t6 sehooli^ enabling them to purchase the - 
services they need provides an opportunity for the School of Education to 
create a hew and more effective response to the potential for in-service 
teacher * education. It is also a way In* which the School of Education can 
respond positively'to the unique educational needs of the region surroijmding 
Bloomington. 

Finally, the reduction in teacher turn- over and more attractive 
salary schedules that em^otirage graduate study'beyond the master's degree 
now make it profitable fchr th^ School of Education to consider how it 
might take greater advantage of the Specialist in Education degree that 
has received little attention or encouragement in the past. Presently; 
teachers take a smorgasbord program of ' coutses in the proc<3 a i3 of acquiring 
30 hours beyond the master- s degree. The School of Education will open up 
a previously untapped inarket if It designs some special programs beyond 
the master's degree to serve "middle managetaaent" people such as leaders 
of a teaching team, department chairmen, city supervisors of content areas, 
vocational education directors for a city/county system, speclalldt a in 
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studeat teacher supervision and instruct lon» developers of instructional 
materials for a subject Area, 'and ©any more. Currently, equivalent programs 
do not exist in the state or region* N6 other state institution has the 
resources to mount such ah effort; Further development of this specialized 
graduate program should attract teacherR from across Indiana and surrounding 

states. ^ .: .- ;-v . • 

In-Service and Pre^Servlce Preparation of Schobl Pergdnbel Other 
than Classroom Teachers . The effort to provide a better education for 
all youth requires the support of many people In addition to classroom 
teachers* These Include but are dot limited to superlntehdentiSy principals, 
counselors, special ^^duCation helpers, speech and hearing therapists, 
instructiooal developers, and reading specialists. Iii addition, efforts 
to effect improvements in schooling require sympathetic uhderstanidlng and 
contributions from school boaird members and community leaders. Indiana 
University has the capacities tod experiences to provide the necessary pre- 
service and in-service education progr^s to satisfy all of these varied 
groups^ : . . 

It is not possible in this document to list all of the programs that 
enable the School of . Education to demonstrate its extraordinary Capacity 
to provide professional training for noti«teachlng» school personnel. 
Nevertheless, a few examples might support the ciaim^ Indiana University 
conducts a unique program fot students who wlbh to become school 
psychologists. This program, which begins in the junior year, requireti 
one yearns training beyOiid the bachelor's degree, resulting in a master's 
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degree. Indiana University is the leading institution in the state and 
among the top three in the nation for the preparation of specialists in 
reading. We have the Center for Innovation in Teach j^ng the Handicapped, 
a special education facility that is one o£ the largest in the country 
and a model training facility for special education experts. The. Inter- 
disciplinary roctoral Program for the Education of Young Children not 
only trains ri^searchers In the field of early childhood education, but it 
also prepares ic^^ers for program p.lanning and development in pr^-achool 
and early s&hool settings. The Division of In3t]ructional Systems Technology 
is recognized throughout the nation and the world as the leading training 
facility for the preparation of instruv^tional developers .using a variety p£ 
educational technology.^ And the Sohool of. Education was rece^itly aelected 
to become one of ifour national centers t;o develop siew kinds p£ training 
programs for school counselors. It is expected, that the I.U.^ Center will 
serve as a model for new training programs for counselors in other teacher 
training institutions. The list cou^d be extended easily. 

During the next five years the School of Education will develop 
a) new forms pf schooling for professionals, and b). professionals fpr new 
forms of schooling. .We shall comment briefly cn each effort. 

It seems clear that the distinction between pre-service and in- 
service education of professionals is becoming increasingly blurred. 
Surely, some formal, classroom instruction will continue to precede on-the- 
Job training and internships, but the concept of "continuous education" 
as a major responsibility for the performance of a professional role In 
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school ia growlns ia 8lgnif icance* T^e demands for ecbool. officials to sfcay 

abreast of developments in their fields seem analogous to th<>se that face ; 

doctors and lawyers and are leading to solutions sluilar to those that have. 

been adopted In medicine and law. For exxunplOr the Center ^ ^^^^^ 

Studies was, created to Identify broad operating problems in the ^administra** 

tlon of schools, to conduct research .Sand engage in d^ 

problems, and to (establish action and training programs f^^^ 

tors which would involve them in the application of the results of the : 

Center ^s research and development. This, enables, 'school iadminlstrators ;tp, / 

tap intensive education ptograms and problem solutions easily imd quickly : : 

as needed. . ir:^ ■ ■ ■•• 

Not only must we develop new training responses for traditicmal to^a^^^ 
but we must also prepare professionals for new. forms of schooling.; -An i 
interest la individualising instruction has led to a demand for people who / 
can direct schools with this type of emphasis. The Indivldual^Ly Glided 
Education program at Indiana University is aimed at preparing^ school 
principals to assume roles as V instructional leadersM in »ctH>pl8 4aa^ 
to base their curriculum on Isidlvldualieed instruction. : L - 

A growing Interest in "pre->8cbool" education and day-r^:are: pejnters 
has prompted a deinand for people who are expert in teachliiK childireQ^ 
to the onset of regular school* Concurrently^ there is an effort underway 
naitlonally to transfer certaij^ kinds of education to business and^^^t^^ 
home, v^ advanced educatipnat tecfbnplogiy. The growth^ of Interest iA adul^ 
and continuing education opens up additlcmal Job opportilinitlest for those 
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who poiasess the requisite trainlag* Thus in the years ahead ^ oew careers 
in education will develop which will require new training programs from 
usv ' ' '■ ' ^ " ■ ■ : ■ • . ' ' ■■ ■ •■ • •• 

' Th^ growth of new programs in response to demands from the profession 
does not necessarily mean a concomitant growth ^ in faculty. One of the 
gratifying; but almost inperceptible chanspes that has occurred on the 
Bloomington campus during the past few yeairs is the degree to "which the 
training of specialists in education is increasingly shared. Tor example, 
schbol administrators now enroll in courses offered by the Scfaobl of ' 
Business, dturieiy^t^^^ School of Ehviroionehtal and Public Affairs w 
an Important role in the education of people for administrative and * 
policymaking roles i^i education. 

It should be noted' also that the School 
increadiiigly to help other University divisions. Currently, it is 
cooperating with the English departmdht in* a program to train Associate 
Instructors as teachers.: In the past, Schodl of Education faculty*^ have 
offered special Courses for the Medical and Dental schools^ And the 
Division of Instructional Systems Technology niaih tains an bh-gbihg 
program to assist faculty in all divisiods of the University who iare 
interested in improving their inistruction. These kinds of cooperative^ 
efforts are likely to grow raither than diminish durltig the years ahead. 

Advanced Graduiate Study in Education ^ The Indiana University School 
of Education is the leading Institution in the state and among the leading 
institutions nationally for advanced graduate study in education. School 
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o£ EduQatlpn .aluimi hold positions in dep^rtmeats and schools o£ education 

;Jj^ Junloi: acid coaaocualty colleges, and In gqyernioQ 

^^'f'^^^^l^y. Agencies throughout the United States and in n^iny others 

A^snall percentage of graduate students in education satisfy; the 
requirein&ntSv'for th^ Ph»p« degree^ although mnpt prefer .t:he pi:pfep8ional>> . 
degree and earp the Ed#I>. Currently^ the School offers the; doctorfl^^' ^^ 
degr^ in twenty-f ive ueas of speclalisationc As iS: -this case ^ in every • 
division oj^ the Uniyersitye quality varies among the progracsa aM ranges 
from "truly distinguished" to "unimpressive/' 

During the next five years the School of Education will make the 
improvement of excellence, of its doctoral programs] a high prio^ 
has already begun* A major review of all doctoral prbgrkn^ 
and should be con^lete: within the next 18 months « As a result of this 
review, the School will make Judgipent.s about; the future allocation of j 
resources among the. various doctoral programs... The "dist ingulshedV i 
programs will receive continued nourisbment.^^1^ <^an ;/ 

maintain themselves and grow stronger; ttipse ttot-.seeni,clbse^ tO/ e^ 
will receive support to at teQq>ty to achictyei ;4iBtlnguished^^ 
that are weak will be either abolished^ ^ ^^mblmd with sti^ohger .prpgri^ 
or be permit ted[ to linger unj^ be re^bullt^;; ,r ; ; 

Five years from now One ^mi^ht ant ic ipate fewer doctoral programs* . : jt; 
but a larger number of very strong ones ^ less redundancy In graduate 

( *Fpr jexamp^ , ;iSom^ r discuss ions c haye ;>S5en held : by v t .-programs ^ i 
areas — » Urban and Overseas English, Foreign Language Education, and 
English Education — for the purpose of combining their urograms into a 
single, very strong and comprehensive program. 
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courees, and an Increase In the total number of doctoral students who 
r^pon graduation tare finding employni^nt in more diver>:e e^7ucatlonal settings^ 
Cooperation with pther divisions within t;he University for the {hceparatlon 
of doctoral students in education seems certain to grow. Mdreioverr It 
seemis likely that the School of Education might be asked increasl^^^^ 
to conduct spe<;.ia]L programs for people Who ar^ receiving Fh.D^'s f:^ the- 
Graduate School in jEleld$ asspctaibed with Arts and SolencWs and who he(^di;: 
to demonstrate strength as teachers as well: as researcherift In brd^^ ' . 
find employment*. . • 

2. To Produce Baa ie Rftowledge about Edueat ion Necessaicv and Snf f lie ieht to - 
Support Educational Change * 

In a paper develbpeid by the lls|^ 
for the llatlbnal Iia6titu|e of v Educatl<m; Rojget Levi^ni ' the principal autlibri 
stressed the l^ortance' pf basic riesearclb f or; edu<uitliainal chan^«^- 

i ■ . : 1 . Y '.. .... ■ . ; . 

"In soma cases desirable thaj^ is ini^ded by^^ 

In some casies, tradition or institutional inertia blocks the 

way* In still other caiBei» there is iib one. to ckta 

necessary change. But in a great many cases « there is sinqply 

not enough khown to point the way fcb.desl^riable eh«Uig^ 

Lack of knowledge la a major impediment to achieving improvement 

and reftim of Aiperlcan education* . ' ^ 

A major way that the School of Ediscaition can have M impact on 

problems of educational change Is'by pronu>tih^^^ 



Quotation taken from a speech presented, by Thomas Gl6nnan» director 
of the National Institute of Education, to the American Educational Research 
Association annual convent ion, New Orleans; touisiaha, February 23, 1973* 
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quallty» basic research in education by members of its faculty » Not only 
does the society require the existence of^: Institutions 

basic research ia educat ion » ; but both undergraduate and graduate edjucation 
programs^, depend upon the presence of faculty who are engaged in inquiry;. 

It is not possible in this paper to report all of the kinds of basic 
research activities underway In the School of Education.* Some of , the . 
research is based in t^peclal research Institutes such as the Institute for 
Cblld Study » whose members are engaged in basic studies of languag;e and 
cognitive development and. those processes underlying the understanding of 
prose. But much research is conducted by individual faculty members* A 
large proportion of this research. is linked directly to problems of educational 
change* For example » two faculty mexabers are investigating factors that 
Impede the process* of educational change within, three types of institutional 
settings schools, colleges » and departments of education in an effort 
to develop a conceptual model t;hat will be heuristic in stimulating new 
research and in guiding the development and diffusion of innovations* Two 
other members of the faculty are studying the Impact of various forms of 
school goveroance on students* growth in political tmowledge, skills, and 
attitudes. Que prafessor Is testing the assumption that cross-cultural 



*In March, 1973» thirty-three proposals seeking funds to support basic 
research were submitted by School of Education faculty to the National 
Institute of Education alone. 
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behavior is based on and explained by the '^cognitive aind preferentlnlM inaps 
which people ho He la e^rtplorlng the i&atu:cia o£ the "maps" albfrg five 
dinendlbAs; 'rciceV relislOQ» language » ethnic gtoiip^ and geographic Ideation. 
Ultimately, he hopes to describe how these "iiuips" chanj^a over tin^ and ate 
affected by sources outside of the individual* Another professor is 
puv suing research aimed at identifying teclmiii{uea for proii^ 
reihiEorcement of learning that occurs via ini^^^^ 

the purpose of making that media ist nora powerful Instru^ for ihstructlbn* 
These examples are but a fraction o£ the rieisearch currently underway. < ^ ^ - 

The demand for balsic research In education seems certain to jgrbw ' 
rather than diminish durlngr the next f ive y^&ars. While' the amount of * 
money available for e^txcational research has never been adequate when ^ 
compared 1:0 other fields there ar^ signs tha^ this situation Is Improving* 
The establishment of the National Institute of Education is one Indicator^ 
but btber national research institutes » including the National Science 
Fouhdatlcn and the National Institutes of Health, are beginning to divert 
some o£ their resources t 6 support research In education. During the 
next five years the School of Education at Indiana University must continue 
to develop as a major lust itutloii for basic research in education if it is 
to respond appropriately to problems c£ educational change « 
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3, To Develop Products, Practices^ and Procedures A^d at Promoting 
and Facilitating Change In Education . 

The term "development" Is used In a special way when referring to 
one of the four function^ o£ the School of Education. Development is 
defined here as the process of creating solutions to operating problems* 
Educational developers are people engaged directly in efforts to bring 
about educational change. 

Research and development are often linked, for they contribute 
importantly to each other's purposes. Nevertheless, they are different 
domains of activity. Whereas research produces knowledge, development 
produces new forms of practice, new procedures, new products. Development 
can be conceived as a bridge linking research and practice. Developers 
use the results cf research and the experience and judgment of competent 
practitioners to devise procedures and products that can be adopted easily 
by those who need them« 

During the past decade Indiana University has acquired an enviable 
reputation as a leadings national institution for educational development. 
Financial suppo^rt for: development comes from two sources: Internal support 
represented by the Laboratory for Educational Development and external 
support from private individuals, foundations, and government agencies. 
The Laboratory for Educational Development was started in 1968 by a re- 
allocation of funds within the School of Education, resulting in 
approximately $75,000 becoming available ah "seed money" for development 
activities. Over time, the amount of money available to the Laboratory 
from the School of Education has been reduced cozmnensurate with the 
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growth revenue the ; Laboratory receives from its projects and products. 

The existence of the I boratory £or Educational Development has 
contributed significantly to the attraction Xndiana University has for 
outside groups that wish to support educational development. In 1971-72 
the School of Education received more than five million dollars in funds 
to support Its activities* A major portion of these funds was to support 
development projects. The funds came from a wide ranges of foundations 
such as Ford, Kettering, and Danforth. and governmental agencies such as 
the U.S. Office of Education^ the National Science Foundation, National 
Institute fer Mental Health, the Office of Economic Opportunity, and the 
Indiana State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Some examples of the kinds of research and development activities 
underway in the School of Education are the following; 

a) Research and Development Center for Tt^novatlon in Teaching the 
i^^ndiceyged . This Center, one of three R&D centers In the nation 
focused on special education, receives $750,000 to $1,200,000 
annually on a continuing basis from USOB. The purpose of the 
Center is to develop materials and procedures enabling special 
education students to function within regular classes ruther 
than within special classes or within Institutionalized settings. 

b) National Center for the Development of Training Materials for Use 
In Teacher Education . This Center is a key element in the U.S* 
Office of Educat;ion's strategy to improve instruction in the 
nation^ a schools. The Center is developing and testing materials 
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that are effective In helping teacher trainees acquire basic 
teaching akills. Vlhen they are completed, the loaterlals will 
be disseminated nationally for use in teacher training programs 
In other Institutions, 
c) Social Studies Development Center ^ This Center is the leading, 
university<-based development center for social studies in the 
nation. Specific projects within the Center are supported by 
the National Science Foundation^ the U.S. Office of Education, 
the national Endowment for the Humanities, the Ford Foundation, 
the Longvlew Foundation, and the Center for War/Peace Studies. 
It is developing and testing new Instructional programs In the 
fields o£ political science, history, demography, and anthropology, 
as well as testing models for the diffuelon and utilization of 
social studies materials and practices in schools. 

While it is difficult to project the prioricics for educational 
development that will exist five years from now, surely educational 
technology, individualization of instruction, school finance, teacher 
effectiveness and productivity, utilization of scientific knowledge and 
the diffusion of Ixmovation, and education in non*school settings are 
topics that will loom large and are susceptible to systematic development. 
With regard to several of tbese topics Indiana University is strong 
presently and is likely to bii^.come stronger. For example, the pf^esence 
of the Audio-Visual Center and the National Instructional Television 
Center affords I.U. a head; start over others In important areas of 
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educatlooal technology. With the establlshaient of the PIATO system, new 
opportunities for research and development In computer-ass i8te4 instruction 
will.becosie available. 

Xbe effort of the School of Education to implement its mission of 
effecting educational change depends in large measi^re upon its ability 
to mint^ln and extend a vigorous program in educational development. 
As educational development is expensive, it. is unlikely that more thsn a 
fraction of the total costs can .be borne by appropriated funds. Therefore t 
it will be necessary for the Sphool of Education to maintain a continuous 
and aggressive search for outside funds and to make optimum use of the 
income produced by its most successful products. 

4. To Establish and Maintain Synergistic Relationships Between the School of 
Education and Its Clients that Enable All Parties to Respond Positivelv 
to the Need for Educational Change > 

The task of dealing effectively with educational change Involves more 
than training teachers^ other school personnel^ and doctoral stydents, more 
than research^ more than developmenr. It also requires tackling directly 
the specif lc» on*golag, practical problems. that face educators and 
educa^tional planners* Our clients need the experience an^ resources 
available through the School of Education, and the School- cannot be a 
lively, relevant place for the study of ed^cation unless It understands 
and attempts to deal with the normal, day- by-day experiences of; its clients. 

VThat is called for is a new kind of school/college relationship. 
We have used the term synergisa ^ as it conveys our belief that the School 
of Education and the schools (and perhaps other v.^ileges and universities) 

ERLC 
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ntu8t find ways to work with each other In tautually helpful ways. If positive 
and realistic educational change la to occur* 

He have avoided using the word service > aa that term connotes a , 
relationship we do not endorse. It suggests a unilateral quality; one 
party gives while the other receives* The traditional type of service in 
which c professor offers advice to schools does little to help the 
professor grow professionally* Secondly » ii cutties the Ixaplication that 
solutions to problems are bonded down from authorities who reside in 
universities* Thirdly, the service activity is all too often a useless 
exercise in which the school system has no real Intention or comnitment 
to change what It is doing, and the consultant, who assumes no share of 
the risk If the system accepts his advice, often cares too little whether 
it acts as he suggests* Finally, the problem which ir^ identified is often 
only on the fringe of what is more fundamentally Important to the system* 
If the truly critical problems are surfaced, it becomes clear immediately 
that the consultant — or all the consultants we might send have no 
easy solutions. 

Synergism, on the other hand, implies that both parties can contribute 
to and profit from the relationship* l^f^'grams to p^rep&re teachers vlll 
liiprove if teacher educators must cope with the problems their trainees 
face, and if the schools themselves participate in the training program* 
Educational research will be more likely perceived as "useful" and less 
.Mkely to overlook Important variables if the researchers maintain strong 
ties to the schools* Developers will be tnore likely to have their 
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''solutlons" adopted if they remain close to the practltlpaers. Doctoral 
students will be better prepared if they have had opportunities to test 
their theorie^s and ideas on tougb^ practical problems » Finally« the schools 
will be more lilcely to consider the School of Education as a place to locUte 
genuinely re8t>urceful helpers and less likely to use the School of Education 
to legitimize decisions they have already made* 

The shift from "service'* to "synergistic relatioaships" has been 
underway for several years and will continue to develop during the next 
five years. Only a few illustrations can be .cited here. . : 

In the field of teacher education there has been a steady move in 
the direction of basing a greater proportion of the training program in . 
the schools* Foxmerly, the trainee's, experiences In the school were 
limited essentially to his "practice teaching" time. Some of the new 
programs In the JDiivision of Teacher Education provide nearly all of the 
prnfAAaional education programs In the field* In these cases Indiana 
University professors and teachers in the schools share the responsibility 
for training the teachers Often the programs also afford graduate 
credit for the teachers » as teachers and professors Join in seminars ^ 
directed at major curriculum problems in the school* As a result, the 
schools gain better prepared young teachers; the experienced teachers 
have an opportunity to influence the preparation of new teachers; and 
professors gain in their capacity to respond to real problems in schools* 

Indiana University is the principal base of operations for the . 
"Consortium for Alternative Schools." mis nation-wide organization was 
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launched in response to the need expressed by a large number o£ public 
school systems for a clearinghouse that could provide up-to-^te information 
on the operation of "alternative schools*" The Consortium nevsletterV 
"Changing Schools/' Is edited by an I»17« faculty member and published, here* 
In addition, Indiana University faculty are helping public school systems 
launch alternative schools and have begun to train teachers for alternative 
schools. 

The Ford Foundation is supporting the "Social Studies Diffusion 
Project" at Indiana Univetaity, The purpose of the project is to explore 
waysr to help schools that are seeking to bring about fundamental changes 
in their social studies programs* The project staff enters into agreements 
with school systems which involve the exchange of various kinds of goods 
and services. For example, a school may provide funds to pay for the 
expenses of the staff to work with the school; the school may also agree 
to provide a training site for new staff members and doctoral students* 
In turn the project usually provides the school with access to specialized 
resources that are otherwise unavailable to the school and are seen as 
needed* 

In 1970-71 Indiana University trained eleven^ "field agents" who 
spent one-year at Indiana University. The field agents were practicing , 
school teachers, drawn from schools within a 300-mlle radius of Bloomington* 
Through an agreetoent with their superintendents^ the field v^gents returned 
to their schools to fill new roles as change agents* Periodically they 
turn to Indiana University for expert resources as problems arise they 
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cannot handle alone* They serve Indiana University by providing test sites 
for piloting new programs* 

The ^^ort to create synergistic relationships with schools is 
enhanced by the unusual access the School o£ Education has to professional 
associations that are located In Bloomlngton* These Include the national 
headquarters of Fhl Delta Kappa and the state headquarters of the Indiana 
Association of Public School Superintendents* the Indiana State Cooomittee 
of the Horth Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools* the 
Indiana Association of Elementary School Principals* the Indiana Conference 
of Uigher Education* and the Indiana School Boards Association* Moreover* 
the Executive Secretary for the National Study of School Evaluation* the 
organisation that produces evaluative criteria for. secondary schools* is 
a member of the School of Education faculty. 

While prli&ary emphasis In this section has been on links between the 
School of Education and the public schools* this does not exhaust the range 
of collaborative relationships that are being maintained and will be . 
developed* Meoy School of Education faculty are engaged in efforts to 
strengthen programs in colleges and universities within Indiana* the 
natiou* and in other nations^ Some faculty are working with educational 
planners in other nations who are flieeklng to Improve their systems of 
educatloa* These efforts will not be eliminated. Indeed* they should be 
extended; and the results of this work made more available to other members 
of the faculty. Within the next five years we anticipate that every 
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School of Education faculty loeinber will have the opportunity to become an 
active participant in some kind of educational change ptoblem at one level 
of education or another. In this nation or abroad* 
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III. CONCLUSION 



Robert Redfleld tells a ''fable" about a hen and her chicks floating 
down a swollen river on a raft. According to the fable, while the hen 
was trying desperately to keep herself and her offspring from falling into 
the river^ she spotted a wise old owl« resting atop a tree in the forest. 
She shouted to the owl for advice on how to survive in her precarious 
situation. The owl responded with a lecture on the flora and fauna of 
the forest^ which seeds were safe to eat« which insects would be found 
in abundance » etc. Meanwhile» the raft drifted on for many miles^ finally 
to run agro\jnd» far downstream away from the forest^ in a setting totally 
unfamiliar to the owl. 

We are living in a period of rapid social change. Like the hen and 
the raft^ public education is caught in a swollen stream and seems almost 
out of control. Schools of Education cannot exist as wise old owls« 
perched atop trees or "ivory towers," shouting irrelevant answers to 
important questions. 

During the past decade the Indiana University School of Education 
has taken giant strides in its quest to become a national leader in 
education. In the process it has acquired an enviable reputation through 
many of its programs and activities. There is no doubt that it is the 
leading institution in Indiana in the field of education^ and the national 
leader In many sub-*f ields within education. 

But the School of Education cannoC rest on its past accomplishments. 
All of its past work may be seen as a prelude to the enormous ly complex 
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challenges that lie ahead during the next five years* We have tried to 
project What some of these challenges are and how the School inust respdnd 
to them. But much is unknown about the future course of education; hence 
all prdjecbions inust be seen as tentative. : 

What is absolutely clear is that this is not a time for the School 
of Education t a drift , to coast, to rest on its laurels^, or to starve for 
lack of leadership and resources. Rather it is a time that will demand 
the best the faculty and the administration have to offer. 
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IV. APPENDIX 



At Target Objectives ... 

!• .Academic Programs* 

a» Pre-servlce educatioa o£ elementary and secondary School • 
teachers 

(1) Ue shall continue the process begun more than a year 
.ago to cteatie alternative .paths for the preparation o£ - 
teachers. 

(2) We shall prepare teachers to fill new kinds of teaching 
roleft.^^ : 

(3) Fewer students than presently will be prepared in the 
traditional teacher education program. 

b* In-service education for elementary and secondary school 
teachers 

(1) We shall increase the number and range of In-servics 
education opportunities for teachers. In doing so, 
we shall experiment x^lth a number of alternative ways 
for the efficient delivery of in-service education 
programSf including greater use of closed-circuit tele- 
vision and cooperative efforts with the Division of 
Continuing Education* 

(2) We shall experiment with In-service education programs 
that are based within a single^ school district and are 
designed to serve the particular needfi of teachers 
employed within a district. This is one way in which 
tth^. School of Education can respond directly to the 
cpecial nseds of teachers in the region surrounding 
Bloomington. 

(3) We shall continue to make improvements In present master's 
degree programs in order to make them more responsive to 
teachers who are eager to make changes in their schools « 

(4) We shall seek ways to provide programs to attract people 
who are seeking training for "middle management" positions 
in schools and who wish to enroll in advanced graduate study. 



*These items are treated in detail in pages 9-21 of the full documents 
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c» ItiTdervice nad pre*aervice preparation; of schooX personnel 
other than classroom teachers 

(1) We. shall continue to explore^ ne^ fonns of schooling for 
professionals that are based upon the concept "continuous 
education.'* This mean^ finding ways tp link better pre- 
service training, internships, employment , and continuous, 
post-baccalaureate studies. 

(2) . We shall continue to Improve existing pro£;:^s and develop 

nev. prpgrjams where necessary to prepare people to serve new 
kinds of professional roles in schools. 

(3) We expect to prepare an increased number of people for non-* 
school-based educational role^. 

d. Advauued graduate study in education 

(1) We shall have fewer doctoral degree programs in five years* 

(2) We shall have a larger number of very strong doctoral 
programs* 

(3) We shall have more doctora!. students than presently, who 
are f;jLndlng employment in a wider variety of educational 
set;tings«- 

(4) We shall draw even more heavily than before upon other 
relevant resources within the total University for the 
education of doctoral Students. 



Instructional Practices 

For a School of Education whose business is, in large measure, to 
develop and test new forms of instructional practice, it is not 
possible to speculate about all the forms of practice that might 
be used during the next five years. Nevertheless, we have listed 
a few examples of practices that are likely to receive special 
attention. 

a. There will be greater use of instructional laboratories where 
students will find 8el£-*paced , instructional materials designed 
for their own use. These materials will treat a variety of 
topics; many will be dlrectr^d at helping students acquire basic 
concepts of teaching and fundamental teaching skills. 
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b« itore lastructlon will occur away frdm th^ School o£ Education 

and In the field* Thusr oome teachets may take nearly all o£ their 
professional training within a school* Teachers and professors will 
cooperate In the preparation of teachers* 

c* ' There will be greater use of educational technology ^ such as closed- 
circuit television^ video tap<& recorders; and cosnputer assisted 
Instruction* 

d* There will be greater vat lety In the use of non- traditional 

education resources in the preparation of educational personnel* 
More use will be made o£ people who represent diverse perspectives 
and diverse occupations within a conzaunlty* 

e* Ways will be found to erplolt bettet instructional resources 
within the University but outside of the School of Education* 

Faculty Functions 

a* The emphasis upon "alternative paths" to teacher education will 
find faculty members Joining in interdlGciplinary teams to 
assume greater responsibility for a larger share of the total 
preparation of a group of students than in the past* Many 
members of the faculty will have at least two tdajor loyalties: 
ly to their' special area (e*g*9 Science education) and 2) to 
the teaching team they have elected to Join* 

b* With an increase in field-based education; a gteater proportion 
of the faculty will prdvide Instruction in the field and away 
from the School of Education* 

c* There will be a growth of faculty interest in devising and 
delivering new foxtsi^ of in-service education* 

d* The emphasis upon development will continue* Some faculty will 
be engaged full-time in development-^aictlvltles* Others will be 
part^>time developers, perhaps creating instructional materials 
for the use of their students in •instructional laboratories* 

e* A greater proportion of the faculty will be engaged in basic 
research than is true presently* There will be more resources 
to support faculty research in education* 



£ 



A gteater proportion of the faculty than today will be actively 
involved in helping schools change* 
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g« The faculty will be as involved as presently in Important 
educational work within the. state and nation and in other 
nations. 

4« Students 

a« We shall provide unique educational opportunities for those 
students throughout the State and region who are seeking new 
forms of teacher training or who are seeking programs to 
prepare them for new roles In education* 

b. We shall tend to discourage students from participating In the 
traditional teacher education program and. urge them to select 
from a wide variety of "alternative" programs to be developed. 
The faculty o£ the various alternative programs are devising 
program* specific selection criteria In order that only those 
students are admitted who will most likely gain full advantage 
of each prograin. 

c. We shall recruit nationally for students who wish advanced graduate 
study and are likely to continue to attract large numbers cl 
students from other nations in a few fields of study. 

d« We shall seek students who might not ordinarily continue pro- 
fessional work in education* An example would be a teacher in 
a nearby community who has completed a master's degree and who 
dees not wish to travel to Bloomlngton to attend classes. 

e. We shall continue an aggressive and efficient placement bureau 
to help graduates find employment. In addition faculty of the 
various "alternative" teacher education programs will assume 
some responsibility to help their graduates find positions. 



Priorities 
1. New Thrusts 

Oar document identifies one overarching mission for the School of 
Education during the neict ^ive years. This mission is to treat 
issues relating to educational change. All of the School's various 
resources^ activities^ and programs should be linked to this over* 
arching purpose* The document describes in detail a wide range of 
activities presently underway and projected that do and will con- 
tribute to this mission. Nevertheless » a few examples might be 
cited here. 
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A. K« are seekiti^ to maintain and extend our national leadership 
as a leading te4cber education institution by devising a new 
approach to teacher education* In the future students will have 
many choices in how they will be prepared to teach, and they vlll 
be prepared better to suit the specifications for specialized 
roles in schools. The School of Education is becoming a richer^ 
more vixried site for teacher, education. 

b* We are developing programs to prepare people for new roles in 
educ^atlon, ior esploysent both within schools and in non-school- 
based settinga. 

c« We expect to develop new ways of working with schools and other 
educational agencies and institutions that are seeking to change. 
We have described these new ways as an effort ro develop 
"synergistic relationships." 

d. We are engaged in a review of our doctoral programs and expect 
to strengthen these in the years IsDediately ahead. 

Curi^ent Thrusts to be Malnta4Aed 

a. We have built a strong base for educational development that has 
won national recognition. Our present status as a leading 
institution for educatiopal developoient must be maintained. 

b. We have a core of people who are widely: respected for their 
research in education. We must maintain a sufficient invest- 
ment In educational research to sustSLln this core. Moreover. 

i» ve must continue to seek additional sources of funds enabling 
a greater proportion of the faculty to devote more time to 
research in education. . 

Practices which might be diminished 

a. We expect to make no additlcHial Investments In traditional 
fonns of teacher education. 

b. Socm weak doctoral programs will be combined with other, stronger 
programs or will be phased out. 

c. Some service activities that are not contributing to the ovrr-^ 
arching mission of the School of Eilucatlon could be eliminated. 



